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To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia : — 

Gentlemen  : I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1881.  During  the 
year  there  were  held  eight  meetings,  at  which  twenty-five  papers  and 
communications  were  read ; twenty  resident,  thirty-five  correspond- 
ing, and  two  honorary  members  were  elected,  making  fifty-seven  in 
all ; one  member  was  dropped  from  the  roll,  two  resigned,  and  eight 
died.  There  were  donated,  books  and  pamphlets,  379;  coins  and 
antiquities,  98  ; letters  received,  815 ; letters,  pamphlets,  packages, 
etc.,  sent,  1537. 

The  following  is  a brief  abstract  of  the  more  important  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  during  the  year. 

January  5th. 

The  twenty-third  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this 
evening.  A large  attendance  was  present  to  hear  the  annual 
address,  which  was  delivered  by  Vice-President,  Daniel  G.  Brinton, 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  Sexual  Element  in  the  American  Aboriginal 
Religions.  No  abstract  of  this  interesting  paper  is  given,  for  the 
reason  that  its  material  is  being  utilized  in  another  form. 

February  2d. 

M.  Emile  Levasseur,  of  the  French  Academy,  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Society,  presented  a communication  on  the  Ethnog- 
raphy of  France. 

Among  the  donations  were  various  coins,  etc.,  from  Mr.  A.  E. 
Richards,  of  Florence,  Italy,  including  a leaden  Bulla  of  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIII.,  in  very  fine  condition.  The  Numismatic  Society  of 
Vienna  presented,  through  Mr.  Phillips,  a medal  commemorating  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  On  the  obverse  is  the  bust  of 
Joseph  Eckhel,  the  founder  of  the  science  of  numismatics  ; on  the 
reverse,  the  inscription,  “ Societas  Numismatica  Vindobonensis. 
Votis  decenalibus  solutis  MDCCCLXXX.”  This  medal  is  especially 
interesting,  as  the  planchet  is  composed  of  ancient  coins  melted 
down,  and  bears  an  inscription  to  that  effect. 

An  essay  on  Ancient  Coinage  was  presented  by  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Seymour,  of  Detroit,  a corresponding  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  historiographer,  announced  the 
death  of  Colonel  Robert  S.  Swords,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Society,  on  Saturday,  January  15,  1881,  aged 
sixty-four. 

Mr.  Hart  also  read  for  the  author,  the  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hay- 
den, of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  a paper  on  “ The  Soldiers’  Medals  issued 
by  the  State  of  West  Virginia  as  Tokens  of  Respect  to  those  of  her 
citizens  who  served  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to 
1865.”  This  monograph  has  been  published  by  the  author.  During 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  medals  described  were  severally  exhib- 
ited to  the  Society,  having  been  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Hayden  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  John  R.  Baker  read  an  important  and  valuable  essay  entitled 
“ Old  and  New  Style,  Fixed  Anniversaries  and  Dates,  etc.  etc.,”  in 
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which  he  handled  the  subject  of  the  change  of  the  calendar  from  an 
astronomical  point  of  view.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  by  the  Society,  and  the  views  which  it  advanced  discussed. 
It  has  been  published  and  distributed  by  the  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Numismatics  reported  that  the  rules  already  in 
operation  at  the  Mint  for  the  distribution  of  coins,  medals,  etc.,  are 
proper  and  correct,  and  that  it  had  to  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mint  to  have  them  enforced.  It  recommended 
that  the  “ Annual  Assay  Medals”  should  be  struck  in  bronze,  and 
sold  regularly  with  the  “ Sub-National  Medals.”  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  proof  impressions  of  the  gold  coinage  should 
be  disposed  of  in  separate  pieces  as  well  as  in  the  regular  sets. 

A silver  medal,  issued  by  King  George  V.  of  Hanover,  commem- 
orating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Hockley. 

Medals  awarded  at  the  Geneva  Expositions  of  1868  and  1870,  and 
one  of  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  the  hero  of  liberty,  issued  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  Swiss  rifle  meeting  in  1861,  all  cut  by  Bovy,  were 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Wescott  Bailey  exhibited  a silver  idol  from  Peru,  near  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  read  the  following  note  in  relation  to  it : — - 

“ This  silver  idol,  according  tp  the  limited  amount  of  information 
derived  from  the  possessor,  was  brought  from  Peru  about  two  years 
ago  by  a Dr.  J.  Brunet,  of  London,  England.  It  appears  that  it 
came  from  the  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  was 
in  use  by  the  lower  classes  of  natives  inhabiting  that  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  stated  that  the  women  of  that  part  who  are  troubled 
with  barrenness,  assemble  once  a year  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
their  devotions  to  this  particular  god,  of  which  they  are  said  to 
possess  a number.  They  place  the  object  of  their  worship  on  some 
kind  of  a rude  altar,  and  perform  dances  of  various  kinds  in  its 
presence,  during  which  ceremonies  considerable  intoxicating  liquor 
is  indulged  in.  The  mark  on  the  cheek  of  this  idol  represents  a quid 
of  coca,  such  as  the  natives  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing.  The  idol 
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was  procured  through  the  bribing  of  one  of  the  natives  to  steal  it 
during  the  progress  of  the  drunken  revelry.” 

March  3d. 

At  this  meeting  among  the  letters  of  interest  which  were  read  was 
one  from  “La  Real  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria,”  of  Madrid,  in  relation 
to  the  famous  Landa  Alphabet,  in  answer  to  a communication  which, 
in  the  behalf  of  the  Society,  had  been  addressed  to  the  Academy. 
The  Academy  states  that  the  Original  is  not  preserved  in  its  archives, 
but  only  a copy,  “bastante  buena”  (good  enough),  but  which  had 
never  been  photographed.  It  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to 
scholars  of  the  Maya  language  to  know  if  the  original  of  this  work 
exists  anywhere,  or  if  it  ever  did  exist  except  in  a copy. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  the  dis- 
covery lately  made  by  him  of  an  early  Pennsylvania  printer,  Tiberius 
Johnson,  hitherto  entirely  unknown.  The  volume  which  bears  his 
imprint  is  an  almanac  for  1705,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  and  bears  the  following  title  page:  — 

“An  Almanack  for  the  year  1705.  ] An  | Ephemeris  | of  the 

Motions  and  Aspects  of  the  | Planets  | and  the  Eclipses  of  the  Lumi- 
naries for  the  year  | of  English  account  1705  | Fitted  to  the  latitude 
of  40  degrees  North,  and  | the  Longitude  of  75  Degrees  West  of 
London;  | serving  Pensil vania  and  the  Places  adjacent.  | By  Jacob 
Taylor.  | Hermes  Trismegistus.  Centiloq.  Aphor.  33  | . Saturn 
Passing  out  of  one  sign  into  another  causes  strange  Appari  | tions  in 
the  Heavens  which  the  Arabians  term  Asiub;  & Ccr  | tain  other 
signs  of  a fiery  nature.  | To  which  is  added  by  C.  P.  some  remarks 
on  D.  L’s  abuses  | to  the  Quakers,  in  this  Years  two  Almanacks.  | 
Printed  at  Philadelphia  by  Tiberius  Johnson.  | 

This  almanac  is  a small  volume  of  sixteen  leaves,  unnumbered  and 
without  signatures. 

Tiberius  Johnson  was  a son  of  Renier  Jansen,  whose  name  easily 
passed  from  and  through  the  form  of  Jansen  to  Johnson,  but  this 
Tiberius  Johnson,  so  far  as  being  an  actual  printer,  or  indeed  a per- 
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son  having  even  a theoretical  knowledge  of*  typography  is  a revela- 
tion. Jansen,  as  a printer,  was  never  before  heard  of,  and  the  fact 
that  he  ever  did  print  has  been  generally  unknown.  This  little 
volume,  which  bears  his  imprint,  therefore  appears  to  be  unique. 

Philip  Howard  Law,  the  librarian  of  the  Society,  read  an  interest- 
ing translation  of  an  account  of  Philadelphia  and  its  society  in  1794, 
with  some  account  of  the  writer,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  at  the  close  a discussion  ensued  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  Horner,  of  Virginia,  a corresponding  member  of  the  Society, 
made  a communication  upon  note-books  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush’s  med- 
ical lectures,  never  published,  and  exhibited  the  manuscript. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  historiographer  of  the  Society,  read  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  late  Colonel  Robert  S.  Swords,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  presented,  from  the  family,  a photograph  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  made  an  important  announcement  to  the  Society 
relative  to  some  hitherto  uninvestigated  American  archaeological  re- 
mains in  Florida,  and  a committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Brinton,  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Joseph  E.  Temple,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  the  matter. 

William  Penn  Chandler  exhibited  a remarkable  antique  emerald- 
root  intaglio,  obtained  by  him  near  ancient  Carthage,  representing 
Leda  and  the  Swan  in  the  same  position  as  the  celebrated  statue, 
ascribed  to  Phidias,  in  the  Doge’s  gallery  at  Venice. 

. April  7th. 

The  committee  on  the  bi-centennial  presented  a majority  and 
minority  report,  the  consideration  of  which  was  postponed  until  next 
meeting,  and  the  committee  was  discharged. 

Among  the  donations  were  a number  of  fine  silver  and  copper  coins 
of  Mexico,  South  America,  etc.,  from  Joseph  E.  Temple,  as  also  a 
mosaic  on  copper  from  the  Borghese  palace.  W.  P.  Chandler  pre- 
sented a fine  impression  of  the  gem  exhibited  by  him  at  the  last 
meeting.  Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  presented  a series  of  Centennial  medals 
struck  in  wood.  A rare  coin  was  exhibited,  which  was  said  to  have 
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been  issued  in  Italy  during  the  Masaniello  rebellion.  It  bears  on 
obverse  a basket  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  inscription  “ Hinc 
Libertas.” 

William  Trautwine  read  an  essay  on  “ Some  Old  Maps  of  Phila- 
delphia and  their  Lessons.”  Starting  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  writer  referred  to  maps  following  each  other  at  intervals  of 
about  thirty  years,  as  illustrating  the  character  and  extent  of  the  city 
at  their  respective  dates.  By  contrasting  their  distinctive  features 
and  the  conditions  which  they  show,  he  considered  the  great  develop- 
ments which  each  period  marked  when  compared  with  its  predecessor. 
The  changes  in  the  character  of  Philadelphia,  regarded  as  a whole, 
from  time  to  time,  were  briefly  sketched,  and  the  paper  concluded  by 
suggesting  that  the  city,  still  developing  by  the  exercise  of  its  accu- 
mulated powers,  must  show,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  a contrast  to 
the  Philadelphia  of  to-day  more  striking  than  any  which  could  be 
found  in  the  comparisons  cited. 

Henry  Philips,  Jr.,  read  the  following  paper  on  the  Santo  Volto, 
illustrating  the  subject  by  the  exhibition  of  the  coins  referred  to 
therein:  — 

“ In  the  church  called  ‘ II  Santuario’  in  Lucca,  there  is  an  image  of 
Christ  Crucified,  which  has  been  knoAvn  from  the  earliest  times  as  the 
Santo  Volto.  It  is  of  cedar  wood,  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Lucca 
in  the  year  A.  I).  782,  and  originally  placed  in  the  cathedral  known 
as  II  Salvatore.  It  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  church  where 
it  now  stands,  and  in  1119  a wooden  chapel  was  built  for  its  recep- 
tion and  conservation  by  Bishop  Benedict ; in  1219  this  chapel  was 
again  renewed,  but  of  some  perishable  material. 

“ The  image  which  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  Byzantine 
art,  is  carved  from  wood,  draped  in  a close-fitting  tunic,  with  flowing 
sleeves,  and  fastened  to  the  cross  with  four  nails  ; upon  the  wood 
there  seems  to  be  glued  a very  delicate  species  of  cloth,  which  was 
afterwards  whitened  and  colored,  as  was  the  frequent  custom  in  days 
of  yore.  The  face  is  very  dark,  the  colors  being  produced  by  the 
effects  of  time  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  to  the  smoke  of 
]amps  and  candles  and  incense  used  in  the  church  service.  It  is  re- 
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corded  that  in  1590  the  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  caused  the  figure  to 
be  cleansed,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  much,  if  any, 
effect  for  the  better. 

“ The  hem  of  its  garments,  from  the  very  date  of  its  origin,  had  been 
bordered  with  gold,  but  the  piety  of  worshippers  during  the  lapse  of 
centuries  soon  substituted  for  this  modest  ornamentation  additional 
and  continually  increasing  objects  of  beauty  and  value;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  the  crown  which  we  see  upon  the  coin- 
age was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  image.  The  one  which  it  now 
wears  is  not  the  antique  one,  but  one  which  was  made  at  great 
expense  in  1665  by  the  goldsmith  Ambrogio  Giannoni  Da  Massa,  the 
cost  being  borne  by  popular  contributions ; at  the  foot  of  the  figure 
was  a chalice  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  voluntary  offerings. 

“ The  silver  ornamentation  of  the  gown  and  sleeves  is  of  the  most 
perfect  workmanship  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  jewel  was  given 
in  1660,  the  sceptre  was  presented  in  1852  by  popular  contribution. 
As  to  the  history  of  this  image,  it  may  have  come  from  Constanti- 
nople in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  or  after  the  Crusades,  as 
it  then  displaced  the  image  of  St.  Peter  upon  the  coinage  of  Lucca, 
who  had  before  that  time  been  the  patron  saint  of  that  city.  The 
Mint  of  Lucca  is  stated  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  documents  dated 
A.  D.  T65  and  782,  and  in  records  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
mention  is  made  of  payment  in  soldi,  or  money  of  Lucca,  as  being  the 
standard  of  currency  in  Tuscany.  The  legend  narrates  that  in  the 
transit  of  the  Volto  Santo  to  Italy  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  it  was 
making  the  voyage  was  shipwrecked,  but  the  case  containing  the  holy 
picture  was  miraculously  preserved  from  destruction,  and  floated 
ashore  at  the  old  port  of  Luna,  near  Lucca,  and  from  that  time  forth 
was  adopted  as  the  patron  saint  or  talisman  of  that  city.  By  one 
legend  this  work  of  art  is  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  by  another  to  Nico- 
demus,  although  the  latter  was  a ruler  of  the  Jews,  among  whom 
graven  images  were  forbidden.  The  face  on  the  coin  (which  bears 
date  1726)  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  so-called  Abgarus  portrait  in 
the  collection  belonging  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  but  here  the  face 
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is  that  of  an  older  man,  with  a sombre,  melancholy  expression  and 
downcast  eyes,  and  on  the  coin  the  head  bears  a crown.  The  hair, 
as  in  the  portrait,  is  divided  in  the  middle,  falling  in  long  ringlets 
down  on  each  side  of  the  shoulders.  The  beard  is  forked,  and  termi- 
nates in  two  small  twisted  curls.” 

May  5tii. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  historiographer,  read  a memoir  of  the  late 
Hon.  Wm.  Beach  Lawrence,  honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

A communication  was  read  from  Hr.  H.  G.  Brinton,  in  reference 
to  certain  Aztec  ruins  on  the  San  Juan  River,  not  hitherto  described. 

W.  P.  Chandler  made  a further  and  detailed  communication  in  ref- 
erence to  the  sculptured  rocks  in  Venezuela,  seen  by  him  in  1846, 
and  a description  of  which  he  communicated  with  a diagram,  in  that 
year,  to  the  National  Institution  at  Washington.  These  rocks  are 
near  the  village  of  San  Estevan,  between  Caraccas  and  Valencia,  and 
are  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a regular  and  plain  surface, 
inclining  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to  the  road.  They  are  chiefly  of 
mica,  granite,  and  feldspar,  and  present  a hard  surface.  They  are 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  The  figures,  although  more  or  less 
noticed  from  time  to  time  by  passengers  travelling  the  road,  had  up  to 
1846  never  received  any  special  attention  from  scientists.  There  are, 
however,  no  traditions  attached  to  them  to  account  for  their  existence 
or  origin,  but  they  are  known  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  first 
days  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  may  possibly  have  been  connected 
with  the  religious  rites  or  observances  of  the  aboriginal  races  preced- 
ing those  whom  the  Spaniards  found  there.  The  average  depth  of 
the  sculptures  is  about  a half  an  inch.  They  seem  to  be  in  groups, 
and  each  character  is  apparently  an  ideograph. 

Mrs.  Lea  Ahlborn,  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Mint,  presented  a mag- 
nificent bronze  medal,  cut  by  herself,  commemorating  the  jubilee  held 
in  the  city  of  Upsala,  in  1877,  on  the  occasion  of  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  University  by  Sten  Sture,  Sr.,  and  continued 
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by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  Jacob  Ulfson.  Mrs.  Ahlborn 
writes : “ That  as  it  is  still  a matter  of  doubt  which  of  these  men  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  University,  I have  placed  the  busts  of  both  upon 
the  medal,  as  well  as  those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Oscar  II. 
Dates  1624,  1477,  and  1877  occur  on  the  medal.  The  first  refers  to 
the  period  when  the  University  became  really  active  by  Gustavus  dis- 
missing all  the  old  and  incapable  teachers  that  had  barnacled  them- 
selves on  to  the  institution,  and  additionally  presented  to  it  all  his 
private  fortune,  consisting  of  313  estates.  The  ornamentation  is  of 
the  old  Norse  style,  very  much  in  vogue  now  in  Scandinavia,  on 
account  of  late  archaeological  discoveries,  a style  exhibiting  distinctly 
an  oriental  origin.  This  medal  is  the  largest  ever  struck  in  Sweden, 
and  is  the  first  on  which  fragments  of  Scandinavian  ornaments  have 
been  reproduced.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  goddess 
Aurora,  driving  a chariot  with  two  winged  horses,  and  bearing  a torch 
in  her  hand.  Before  her  steeds  the  clouds  are  rolling  up  and  disap- 
pearing.” 

Robert  Coulton  Davis  exhibited  an  old  book,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Renier  Jansen,  in  1702,  entitled,  Instructions  in  Spelling , 
etc.  etc.,  in  extremely  fine  condition,  and  of  great  rarity.  Renier 
Jansen  was  the  father  of  Tiberius  Johnson,  in  relation  to  whose  unique 
imprint  Mr.  Phillips  made  a previous  communication  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Davis  also  exhibited  a writ  of  precept  signed  by  N.  Moore, 
Thomas  Fairman  (the  owner  of  the  Fairman  mansion  in  Kensington), 
and  Thomas  Cook  to  the  high  sheriff'  of  Philadelphia,  dated  January 
2,  1682-3,  directing  him  to  hold  a Court. 

Mr.  Chandler  exhibited  a sugar  bowl,  silver-plated  upon  copper, 
bearing  the  initials  “ G.  W.,”  which  he  stated  was  presented  to  Wil- 
liam Temple  Washington  by  his  mother,  as  having  been  also  the 
property  of  his  father,  George  Steptoe  Washington. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  historiographer,  announced  the  death  of 
John  Gorham  Palfrey,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a corresponding  member 
of  the  Society,  April  26,  1881 ; aged  85. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  M.  A.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  an 
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honorary  member,  made  a communication  to  the  Society  announc- 
ing the  discovery  on  February  25  of  a crock  containing  500  billon 
pieces  (apparently  denarii),  of  Carausius  Tetricus,  and  Victor inus. 
It  was  struck  by  the  ploughshare  while  ploughing  for  barley  in  Mid- 
dle Fen,  Willingham,  on  land  owned  by  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  exhibited  a very  rare  and  valuable  Japanese 
gold  coin,  termed  “ Shinroku  Oban,”  400  years  old,  which  excited  in- 
terest, not  only  from  the  well-authenticated  credentials  accompanying 
it,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  it  comes  to  this  country,  beijig 
the  only  one  which  has  ever  come  into  the  possession  of  a foreigner. 
The  story  of  its  presentation  is  briefly  told. 

“ A few  years  ago  the  Japanese  ambassador  at  Washington  asked 
the  advice  of  Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  in  relation  to  the  selection  of  an 
American  engineer,  competent  to  superintend  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain important  works  contemplated  by  the  Japanese  government.  Col. 
Scott  suggested,  as  the  most  suitable  person,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Crawford, 
of  Pennsylvania,  then  engaged  upon  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr. 
Crawford  accordingly  sailed  for  Japan,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  construction  of  an  artillery  road  around  the  island  of  Yesso,  the 
northernmost  of  the  Japanese  possessions,  bordering  on  Russia. 
This  road,  although  primarily  constructed  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  cannon,  w?as  graded,  so  that  rails  may  be  laid  at  any 
time.  Owing  to  the  precipitous  rocky  cliffs,  the  inhospitable  climate, 
and  other  causes,  this  undertaking  wTas  regarded  as  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish,  and  had,  we  believe,  been  already  attempted  and 
abandoned  by  English  contractors  as  impracticable. 

“ The  manner,  cost,  and  celerity  with  which  this  road  was  com- 
pleted, proved  so  acceptable  to  the  Japanese  government,  that  Mr. 
Crawford  was  next  sent  to  this  country  to  purchase  supplies,  equip- 
ment,  and  assistants,  to  construct  the  Polonai  Railroad.  The  road 
was  completed,  and  opened  with  formal  ceremonies  last  November, 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Crawford  was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  and,  as  a particular  mark  of  favor,  this  1 Shinroku  Oban’ 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  government,  through  General  Koroda, 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Mikado. 
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“ The  translation  of  a portion  of  the  description  given  of  the  coin 
is  as  follows  : — 

‘ Shinroku  Oban.’ 

“ Diameter,  feet.  Weight,  ounces. 

“ The  coin  is  supposed  to  be  one  used  at  the  time  of  Hiyashiyama 
(a  Tycoon  who  reigned  over  the  empire  about  400  years  ago)  as  a 
reward  to  any  person  of  an  extraordinary  merit.  The  four  charac- 
ters which  are  stamped  upon  its  surface  are  Ka-Kwan  (promotion  of 
rank),  Shin  Roku  (addition  of  pension),”  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a paper  illustrating  the  original  ancient 
characters,  as  they  appear  on  the  coin,  and  their  modern  equivalents, 
accompanies  the  gift,  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a curiously-shaped 
Japanese  box. 

During  the  summer  months  it  is  not  customary  to  hold  meetings, 
and  none  were  called  until 


October  6th. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  read  an  essay  entitled  “How  Money  is 
Made,”  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  whole  of  the  process  em- 
ployed at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  operations 
necessary  to  separate  the  crude  and  impure  metals  and  leave  the 
residuum  of  gold  and  silver,  down  to  the  very  last  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess of  coinage.  Mr.  Outerbridge’s  address  was  especially  lucid  and 
interesting,  touching  upon  many  points  generally  unknown  or  ob- 
scurely understood. 

Dr.  Brinton  submitted  for  inspection  a number  of  photographs 
from  what  is  known  as  the  “Dresden  Codex,”  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing manuscripts  written  in  the  hieroglyphic  characters  used  by  the 
natives  of  Yucatan  before  the  discovery.  He  stated  that  only  four 
of  these  manuscripts  were  known  to  be  in  existence,  nearly  all  of 
them  having  been  destroyed  by  the  early  missionaries,  or  have  per- 
ished through  neglect. 

These  natives,  the  Mayas,  were  the  only  American  tribe  who  had 
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developed  a complete  system  of  writing,  which,  in  part  at  least,  is 
phonetic.  Their  books  were  long  sheets  of  a paper  made  from  the 
barks  of  trees,  and  covered  with  a firm  varnish.  The  leaves  folded 
together,  like  the  folds  of  a fan.  Both  sides  were  written  or  painted 
upon,  different  colors  being  used  and  the  text  being  constantly  illus- 
trated with  drawings  or  paintings  relating  to  the  theme. 

Not  much  progress  has  been  made  in  interpreting  these  manu- 
scripts. Nevertheless  we  are  acquainted  with  the  signs  for  the 
numerals,  for  the  days  and  months,  and  for  a few  proper  names  and 
mythological  characters,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  manuscripts  remaining  is  a calendar,  used  for  computing  epochs 
of  time  and  assigning  the  days  for  feasts,  etc. 

The  manuscript  or  codex,  in  Dresden,  from  which  the  photographs 
exhibited  were  taken,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  remaining. 
It  has  thirty-nine  leaves,  each  inscribed  on  both  sides,  and  variously 
colored.  It  is  preserved  between  glass  plates  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Dresden,  which  institution  obtained  it  as  a gift  from  a private 
individual  in  Vienna  in  1739.  Previous  to  that  its  history  is  un- 
known. The  whole  of  it  was  published  in  fac  simile  in  Lord  Kings- 
borough’s  great  works  on  the  Antiquities  of  Mexico , but  for  purposes 
of  study  an  absolutely  true  copy  of  the  original  is  necessary,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  photography.  This  has  been  admi- 
rably effected  in  the  present  copy.  Not  only  is  it  of  the  highest 
interest  as  an  archaeological  relic,  but  it  has  an  importance  quite  as 
great  to  art  students  as  being  the  first  work  ever  published  in  poly- 
chromatic photography,  the  colors  of  the  original  being  directly  pho- 
tographed on  the  paper.  This  remarkable  achievement  is  the  result 
of  years  of  study  and  experiment  by  A.  Naumann  & Co.  of  Dresden. 
But  very  few  copies  were  prepared,  only  about  thirty  being  put  in 
the  market,  the  high  cost  of  the  process  necessarily  limiting  the  pur- 
chasers. 

The  plates  are  accompanied  by  an  introduction  of  eighteen  pages, 
prepared  by  Professor  Dr.  E.  Forstemann,  Librarian-in-Chief  of  the 
lloyal  Library  of  Dresden,  who  gives  bibliographic  and  descriptive 
details  of  the  manuscript. 
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Dr.  Brinton  added  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
to  destroy  the  native  art  of  writing  in  Yucatan,  it  was  still  retained 
in  a small  degree  down  to  the  last  century,  as  he  has  in  his  library 
copies  in  fac-similc  of  Maya  manuscript  written  about  a hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  native  Mayas,  in  which  appear  seve- 
ral of  the  very  characters  found  in  this  Dresden  manuscript,  and 
others  of  equal  antiquity. 

W.  P.  Chandler  presented  a picture  of  the  famous  Diyhton  Bock, 
and  gave  personal  recollections  of  a visit  paid  to  it  by  himself  this 
summer.  He  stated  that  the  photograph  was  a good  copy  of  the  one 
exhibited  in  Pilgrims’  Hall  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chandler  also  exhibited  a fine  antique  gem  bearing  the  head 
of  Antinous,  obtained  by  him  near  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage,  and 
presented  an  impression  of  the  same  to  the  Society. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  historiographer,  announced  the  deaths  of 
the  following  members  of  the  Society,  viz : — 

On  June  5,  1881,  Joseph  Sabin,  the  well-known  bibliographer, 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

On  July  21,  1881,  Dr.  Frederick  Keller,  the  distinguished  anti- 
quary and  President  of  the  Archmological  Society  of  Zurich,  at 
Zurich,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

On  Sept.  5,  1881,  Samuel  F.  Haven,  the  esteemed  Librarian  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year. 


November  3d. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  historiographer,  announced  the  deaths  of 
the  following  members : On  August  23,  in  his  native  town  of  Galli- 
poli, Italy,  the  Rev.  Eugene  Anthony  Yetromile,  aged  sixty-two 
years,  a corresponding  member  of  the  Society  since  January  3, 
1867,  and  for  many  years  a noted  missionary  among  the  Indians  in\ 
Maine  ; and  on  October  30,  at  Baltimore,  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Dal-, 
rymple,  D.D.,  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Society  for  the  State 

of  Maryland,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

** 
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A.  E.  Outerbiidge,  Jr.,  exhibited  a gelatine  plate  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  phototyping,  and  explained  the  process.  Mr.  Outerbridge 
also  exhibited  a number  of  old  Japanese  sword-guards  of  iron  and 
bronze,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver  and  copper,  on  a sort  of  damas- 
cening. 

Edwin  A.  Barber  read  a paper  on  Early  European  Tobacco  Pipes 
found  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the  following  is  a synopsis: — 

44  Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  England,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a large  number  of  tobacco  pipe  makers  sprung  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  British  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Holland  and 
other  portions  of  Europe.  The  earliest  of  these  objects  were  exceed- 
ingly diminutive  in  size,  and  were  provided  with  flat  heels,  upon 
which  they  could  rest,  and  on  which  the  makers  frequently  stamped 
their  names,  initial  marks,  or  the  dates  of  fabrication.  They  have 
been  found  in  large  numbers  in  many  localities  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  where  they  are  popularly  termed  by  the  superstitious  peas- 
antry 4 Fairy’  or  4 Elfin’  pipes. 

44  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these 
minor  antiquities,  which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  in  the 
United  States,  associated  with  Indian  remains.  In  some  portions  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  these  objects  are  known  as  Indian  pipes. 
They  are  found,  however,  to  be  British,  French,  and  Dutch  produc- 
tions of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  were  im- 
ported by  some  of  the  earlier  settlers  for  trade  with  the  natives.  In 
some  of  these  examples  all  marks  of  the  moulds  have  been  obliter- 
ated, by  rubbing  and  scraping  the  surfaces  with  stones,  and  others 
still  retain  traces  of  the  red  paint  with  which  they  had  been  orna- 
mented by  their  savage  owners.  J.  D.  McGuire,  Esq.,  of  Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  has  found  them  abundant  on  the  surfaces  of  the  artificial 
shell-heaps  along  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr.  S.  L.  Frey,  of  Palantine 
Bridge,  discovered  a large  number  on  the  sites  of  old  villages  and  in 
Indian  graves.  Some  of  these  bear  on  their  bases  the  letters  E B 
inclosed  in  a circle.  Others  are  marked  with  the  initials  W S,  and 
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an  interesting  fragment  shows  the  heel  with  the  impressed  represen- 
tation of  a man  with  drawn  sword,  mounted  on  a horse,  beneath 
which  occur  the  letters  V 0.  Two  or  three  other  specimens,  found 
by  Mr.  Frey,  are  of  an  entirely  different  form,  possessing  no  protu- 
berances on  the  bases  of  the  bowls.  Facing  the  smoker  are  the 
letters  II  T.  Pipes  of  the  same  form  were  found  by  Mr.  Barber  in 
an  Indian  grave  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  one  of  which,  in  addition  to 
these  initials,  was  marked  on  the  right  side  with  the  full  name  of  the 
maker,  It.  Tippet.  In  the  collection  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Historical 
Society  is  another  of  Tippet’s  pipes,  which  apparently  belonged  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  it  was  found  in  a field 
with  a medal  of  George  II.  From  an  Indian  grave  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  an  interesting  specimen  was  taken,  which  represents  an 
Indian’s  head  surmounted  by  a feather  head-dress.  This  was,  in  all 
probability,  a French  production  made  especially  for  Indian  traffic. 
Two  other  bowls  of  analogous  form  were  ploughed  up  in  New  York, 
and  are  also  French  designs  of  the  last  century.  They  both  repre- 
sent the  human  head,  and  one  of  them  is  marked  on  one  side  with  a 
bow  and  quiver,  and  on  the  other  with  a dagger  and  shield.  The 
latter  is  made  of  fine  clay,  and  shows  traces  of  red  paint.  The  most 
interesting  specimen  of  this  character  discovered  in  the  United  States, 
however,  was  found  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  It  consists  of  a wooden  platform  in  the  form  of  a 
duck,  with  wings  of  copper  riveted  into  the  wood.  The  base  is  inlaid 
with  another  piece  of  the  same  metal  in  bird  form.  This  much  of  the 
pipe  is  undoubtedly  the  handiwork  of  an  Indian  artist,  but  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  smoking  material  is  formed  of  the  upper  portion  of  an 
old  English  clay  pipe  bowl,  set  into  the  back  of  the  duck.  British 
pipes  have  occurred  in  other  localities,  though  they  seldom  possess 
marks.  Portions  of  clay  pipe-stems  arc  found  in  abundance  at  seve- 
ral points  in  New  York  State. 

“ In  glancing  over  the  facts  briefly  stated  in  the  paper,  it  would 
appear  that  the  first  European  pipes  were  modelled  after  some  of  the 
native  American  smoking  utensils,  which  were  in  use  by  the  natives 
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previous  to  the  year  1584.  These  wares  when  brought  to  North 
America,  found  favor  with  the  Indians,  and  superseded  their  own 
manufactures,  not  only  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  former, 
but  because  of  their  superior  lightness  and  greater  hardness  and 
durability.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
native  American  tobacco  pipes  from  the  introduced  substitutes  manu- 
factured in  Europe.” 


December  1st. 

Eli  K.  Price,  Jr.,  a lately  elected  member,  was  presented  to 
the  chair,  and  took  his  seat.  It  was  a noticeable  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society,  that  the  new  member,  a grandson  of  the  Presi- 
dent, made  the  third  generation  of  the  same  family  members  and 
present  at  the  same  meeting;  a fact  not  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
any  other  learned  body  in  the  world. 

Edwin  A.  Barber  exhibited  specimens  of  Pueblo  pottery  of  modern 
make,  but  of  ancient  type:  A tinaja  or  meal  basin  decorated  with 
imitations  of  deer;  a water  bottle  in  the  form  of  a duck  with  a handle; 
also  the  tools  and  clays  used  in  making  and  decorating  the  vessels. 

Dr.  Brinton  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  an  alleged  dis- 
covery, by  an  American  savan,  by  means  of  which  the  Ilittite  inscrip- 
tions in  Syria,  and  the  Mexican  and  the  Central  x\merican,  were  made 
to  furnish  clues  for  each  other’s  interpretation.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  full  evidence  before  passing  any  opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  annual  election  was  then  held  for  officers  and  committees. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  state  that,  since  the  presentation  of  my 
last  report  to  the  Society,  our  prosperity  still  continues,  our  member- 
ship increases,  and  our  financial  requirements  are  met  by  our  annual 
subscriptions.  But  the  Society  should  have  a permanent  fund,  whose 
income  could  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  coins  and  books,  and  for 
binding  the  valuable  matter  which  from  time  to  time  reaches  our 
hands.  We  are  entering  upon  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  our  existence. 
Would  it  not  be  a kindly  remembrance  for  those  of  our  members,  who 
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can  afford  it,  to  present  to  ns  a nucleus  for  such  a fund  ? It  is  only 
by  making  each  library  a specialty  that  each  can  be  rendered  most 
useful.  No  other  library  in  this  city  occupies  the  same  scientific 
ground,  and  to  fill  the  lacunae  in  our  catalogue  would  be  an  action 
rich  in  results.  The  change  in  the  by-laws  during  the  year,  which 
rendered  the  library  more  accessible  to  the  members,  was  a step  in  the 
right  direction.  Another  suggestion,  which  I should  like  to  make,  is 
in  reference  to  the  commencement  of  an  ethnographic  museum,  toward 
which  we  already  possess  some  valuable  contributions.  Were  we  once 
to  get  fairly  started  upon  such  an  undertaking,  I entertain  no  doubt 
but  that  the  accessions  to  our  cabinets  would  be  numerous  and  im- 
portant. 

During  the  past  year  a number  of  Philadelphians  became  interested 
in  the  reclamation  of  the  Florida  Everglades  ; a work  which  it  is  sup- 
posed will  prove  a fruitful  source  of  archaeological  discoveries.  In 
March  last  the  Society  appointed  a committee  to  confer  with  them,  in 
order  that  any  finds  might  be  preserved  and  information  thereof  com- 
municated to  the  Society.  Those  interested  kindly  assented  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Society,  and  agreed  to  make  it  the  recipient  of  the 
archaeological  results  of  these  explorations,  so  that  all  information 
relating  to  any  discoveries  will  be  first  given  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  our  Society. 

All  objects  of  antiquarian  research  are  germane  to  our  organiza- 
tion. The  field  is  wide,  and  it  is  the  duty,  as  it  should  be  the  pleas- 
ure, of  every  member  to  resolve  that,  in  the  course  of  each  successive 
year,  he  would  contribute  something  of  interest,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  records  of  the  Society. 

The  Bibliographer  might  furnish  memoranda  of  rare  or  curious 
books  seen  by  him  or  in  his  library ; notes  of  editions,  collations  of 
authors,  descriptions  of  manuscripts,  special  bibliographical  lists,  etc. 
etc.,  or  anything  whatever  that  has  proved  of  interest  to  himself. 

The  Numismatist  could  describe  or  exhibit  strange  or  fine  coins, 
medals,  or  dies,  or  numismatic  works,  or  anything  falling  within  his 
special  province. 


He,  to  whom  the  vast  continent  of  America,  with  its  aboriginal  re- 
mains and  relics,  weapons  and  implements,  mounds  and  palaces,  forms 
the  source  of  interest,  might  also  share  with  the  Society  the  thoughts 
that  arise  in  his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  those  vast  and  vener- 
able records. 

The  general  Archaeologist,  before  whom  the  whole  wide  world  lies 
open,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  might  also  contribute  to 
the  same  result. 

Let  the  rule  be  established,  “ That  whatever  interests  any  one 
member  in  his  individual  archaeological  pursuits,  is  also  of  interest  to 
the  Society,  and  that  the  Society  will,  with  pleasure,  receive,  at  all 
times,  any  additions,  however  slight,  to  its  stock  of  knowledge.”  Let 
each  member  think  within  himself,  if  there  is  no  question  in  all  the 
domain  of  archaeology  which  he  would  like  to  have  answered  or  dis- 
cussed. If  such  query  were  presented  at  a meeting  of  the  Society, 
it  would  either  then  and  there  be  discussed  and  satisfactorily  settled, 
or  else  referred,  to  be  in  the  future  investigated.  In  this  manner  we 
should  possess,  with  no  great  labor,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  a 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  germane  and  proper  to  our  organization. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr., 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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NECROLOGICAL  NOTICES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1881. 

By  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Historiographer. 

Robert  Smith  Swords. 

Mr.  Swords  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  July  12th,  1816. 
lie  was  the  son  of  James  Swords,  the  well-known  publisher  of  New 
York,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  Rachel  Yon  Boos- 
kirk.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Swords,  an  officer  in  the 
55th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  came  to  this  country  with  the  British 
Army  in  1755,  married  Mary  Morrell,  of  Albany,  in  1762,  and  after 
the  war  commanded  Fort  George.  Mr.  Swords  entered  Columbia 
College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  four  years  later  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  the  Class  of  1834.  After  graduation  he  began  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  eminent  jurist,  Daniel  Lord, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1837.  Soon  after  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  Mr.  Sylvester  Ward,  which  lasted  ten  years,  when  Mr. 
Swords  retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  ; he  served  during 
a portion  of  this  time  as  Judge  Advocate  for  the  City  of  New  York. 
On  May  30th,  1846,  Mr.  Swords  was  married  at  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
to  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  Col.  John  and  Caroline  Matilda  [Chew] 
Stanard,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  McGuire,  the  same  clergyman  who 
had  performed  the  same  service  for  the  bride’s  parents  many  years 
before.  In  1849,  he  removed  to  New  Jersey,  settling  on  the  Passaic 
River  opposite  Belleville,  and  while  residing  here  was  for  twelve 
years  a magistrate  for  Union  Township.  Although  an  earnest  demo- 
crat and  opponent  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Swords 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  placed  his  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government,  and  in  August,  1862,  was  commissioned  by 
Governor  Olden,  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the  13th  Regiment  New  Jersey 
Volunteers,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  battles  of  Antietam 
and  South  Mountain,  being  wounded  in  the  first-named  engagement. 
Compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  in  the  spring  of  1863,  he  removed 
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to  Newark,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  He  was 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Newark  ; Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society; 
Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals ; Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Proprietors  of  East  New 
Jersey,  and  since  May,  1867,  when  he  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Alofsen,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and 
during  the  last  few  years  acting  Librarian.  It  was  in  connection 
with  this  last-named  institution  that  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Col. 
Swords.  He  was  a ripe  scholar,  perfectly  familiar  with  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  a careful,  discriminating  investigator.  With  these  quali- 
ties, he  was  among  the  first  to  seize  upon  the  reported  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  Columbus,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the 
fall  of  1877,  and  make  a thorough  inquiry  into  the  subject,  with  the 
result  well  known  to  this  Society,  from  the  paper  I had  the  honor  to 
read  before  it  in  November,  1879,  in  which  I gave  Col.  Swords  full 
credit  for  what  he  had  done. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  in 
January,  1879,  he  read  a paper  on  “The  Bones  of  Columbus ,”  which 
was  published  in  the  Proceedings,  and  to  the  Newrark  Daily  Journal 
for  November  12  and  13,  1879,  he  contributed  on  the  same  subject 
two  articles,  covering  four  columns,  entitled  “ The  Cathedral  Church 
of  San  Domingo .”  In  addition  to  these  productions  Col.  Swords 
translated  into  English,  all  the  Spanish  publications  and  documents 
bearing  pro  and  con  upon  the  question,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
library  of  the  Historical  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons 
who  could  not  read  them  in  the  original.  This  was  no  small  labor, 
as  three  of  these  brochures  in  our  library — and  there  are  several 
others  that  he  translated — cover  upwards  of  five  hundred  pages. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  generous  to  others  he  was  of  his  acquire- 
ments. lie  was,  too,  most  free  in  communicating  with  strangers  upon 
subjects  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  did  it  in  a manner  as  if  he 
was  invoking  rather  than  bestowing  a favor. 

For  many  years  Col.  Swords  lived  a life  of  comparative  leisure, 
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and  being  a devoted  lover  of  art,  literature,  music,  and  the  drama, 
wrote  frequent  criticisms  on  these  favorite  subjects  for  the  press. 
He  also  in  January,  1872,  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  a Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Rutherford , 
the  fourth  President  of  the  Society.  Colonel  Swords  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  this  Society  November  6th,  1879.  In 
1850  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe,  and  owing  to  his  impov- 
erished health,  which  had  been  failing  ever  since  he  left  the  army, 
he  spent  many  winters  in  Florida. 

Col.  Swords  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  Jan.  15th,  1881. 
His  immediate  end  was  materially  hastened  by  the  sudden  and  terrible 
death  of  his  friend,  General  Torbert,  on  the  City  of  Vera  Cruz,  the 
September  previous,  which  seemed  to  weigh  heavily  upon  him.  Colonel 
Swords  was  a communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
his  funeral  took  place  in  Grace  Church,  Newark,  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 19th,  1881.  His  wife  and  eight  children  survive  him. 

William  Beach  Lawrence. 

Governor  Lawrence  was  born  in  New  York,  October  23, 1800,  and 
died  March  26,  1881.  He  was  elected  a corresponding  member  of 
this  Society  November  5,  1868,  and  chosen  Honorary  Vice-President 
for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  1869  to  1881.  For  an  account  of  his 
life  see  A Discourse  commemorative  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  the 
late  William  Beach  Lawrence,  pronounced  before  the  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia , May  5,  1881.  By  Charles 
Henry  Hart , Historiographer  of  the  Society,  in  the  Penn  Monthly 
for  June,  1881. 


John  Gorham  Palfrey. 

Dr.  Palfrey  was  born  in  Boston,  May  2,  1796.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  and  Mary  [Gorham]  Palfrey,  and  grandson  of  Major 
William  Palfrey,  who  was  Paymaster-General  of  the  American  Army 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  an  aid-de-camp  to  General  Wash- 
ington. He  received  his  elementary  instruction  from  William  Payne, 
the  father  of  the  author  of  Home , Sweet  Home , wdio  for  many  years 
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taught  school  in  Boston.  Subsequently  he  entered  the  famed  Phillips 
Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  prepared  for  College,  and 
was  graduated  by  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of  1815,  having 
for  his  classmates  the  historian  Jared  Sparks  and  the  jurist  Theophilus 
Parsons.  After  graduation  Mr.  Palfrey  studied  for  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  and  in  1818,  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Brattle 
Square  Church,  as  the  successor  of  Buckminster  and  Everett.  This 
charge  he  retained  until  1881,  when  he  w’as  elected  Dexter  Professor 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  Harvard,  which  chair  he  filled  until  his  resig- 
nation in  1839.  His  earliest  contributions  to  literature  were  made  to 
the  pages  of  the  North  American  Revietv , and  during  the  absence  of 
the  editor,  his  classmate  Sparks,  in  Europe  in  1825,  acted  as  editor. 
His  tastes  running  in  this  direction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  sought 
control  of  this  well-established  quarterly,  and  in  the  fall  of  1835,  pur- 
chased the  Revieiv,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a large  portion  of 
the  stock  of  back  numbers,  by  fire,  on  the  night  after  his  purchase. 
Under  his  management  the  Review  was  conducted  with  great  success 
for  seven  years,  when  he  disposed  of  it  to  Francis  Bowen.  To  its 
pages,  from  1817  to  1859,  he  contributed  thirty-one  important  arti- 
cles ; perhaps  the  most  extensively  known  of  which  was  his  severe  but 
just  Review  of  Lord  Mahon’s  History  of  the  American  Revolution , 
in  the  number  for  July,  1852,  which  was  reprinted  in  a pamphlet  in 
London.  It  was,  in  part,  a vindication  of  the  charges  brought  by 
Lord  Mahon  against  Mr.  Sparks,  for  his  edition  of  Washington’s  writ- 
ings ; charges  that  Lord  Mahon  promptly  and  honorably  withdrew  as 
soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  his  error  in  making  them. 

The  year  of  Dr.  Palfrey’s  election  to  the  Harvard  professorship, 
he  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Annual  Fourth  of  July  Oration  before 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  and  in  June,  1835,  he  preached  the  annual 
election  sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany— A Plea  for  the  Militia  System — he  having  occupied  a similar 
position  thirteen  years  before.  From  this  time  forward  his  pen  and  his 
voice  were  constantly  engaged,  so  that  his  separate  publications,  the 
majority  of  them,  however,  pamphlets,  number  upward  of  fifty.  A 
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large  portion  of  these  were  on  theological  subjects,  the  more  impor- 
tant being  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  An- 
tiquities, 1838-1852,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  and  the  Loivell  Lectures 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity , 1843,  in  two  volumes.  His  im- 
portant historical  writings  are  Discourse  at.  Barnstable  on  the  Bi- Cen- 
tennial of  the  Settlement  of  Cape  Cod , 1839 ; Discourse  on  Life  and 
Character  of  President  Kirldand , before  Harvard  College , 1840; 
Semi-Centennial  Discourse  before  Mass.  Hist.  Society , 1844;  Life 
of  William  Palfrey , his  grandfather,  in  Sparks’s  Library  of  Amer. 
Biog.  N.  S.,  and  History  of  Neiv  England , 1858-1875,  in  four  royal 
octavo  volumes.  In  1866,  Hr.  Palfrey  published  an  abridgment  of 
the  first  three  volumes  of  this  last  work,  in  two  small  volumes,  covering 
the  period  of  the  History  of  Hew  England  from  the  Discovery  by 
Europeans  to  the  Devolution  of  the  11th  Century , and  six  years  later 
another  volume,  forming  a sequel  to  the  history  of  New  England  dur- 
ing the  Stuart  Dynasty,  carrying  the  story  j From  the  Devolution  of  the 
11th  Century  to  the  Death  of  King  George  I.  1688-1727.  This  was 
followed  in  1873,  by  still  another,  From  the  Accession  of  George  II. 
to  tie  First  General  Congress  of  tie  Anglo-American  Colonies , 1728- 
1765.  This  magnum  opus  of  Dr.  Palfrey  is  a history  of  the  people- 
of  New  England  as  influenced  by  their  origin,  and  the  physical, 
social,  and  political  conditions  under  which  they  have  flourished. 

Plis  treatment  of  the  entire  subject  is  at  once  philosophical  and 
judicial,  and  leaves  upon  the  reader  a feeling  of  security  for  its  trust- 
worthiness and  impartiality.  Prior  to  his  death  Dr.  Palfrey  had 
arranged  the  material  for  a fifth  volume,  bringing  the  history  down 
to  the  opening  of  the  Bevolutionary  War ; but,  unfortunately,  ad- 
vanced age  and  its  attendant  infirmities  prevented  its  completion  and 
publication. 

Dr.  Palfrey  was  one  of  the  most  pronounced  anti-slavery  men  in 
the  country,  and  showed  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  by  freeing  a 
number  of  slaves  in  Louisiana,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
who  was  for  many  years  a resident  of  that  State.  In  1842  and  1843, 
he  was  a member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts;  from  1844 
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to  1847,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 1847  to  1849,  a member  of 
Congress  ; and  1861  to  1866,  Postmaster  at  Boston.  He  was  four 
times  abroad,  and  travelled  considerably  over  our  own  country  in 
days  when  locomotion  was  not  so  easy  and  luxurious  as  now.  His 
alma  mater  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degrees  of  S.  T.  H.  in 
1884  and  of  LL.H.  in  1869,  the  last  degree  having  been  also  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  Saint  Andrew’s  College,  Scotland,  in  1838. 
Hr.  Palfrey  married,  in  1823,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Hammond,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Palfrey,  is  quite  favorably  known  in  litera- 
ture, while  two  of  his  sons,  Francis  Winthrop  Palfrey  and  John  Car- 
ver Palfrey,  attained  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-generals  in  the  late 
war — the  former  in  the  volunteer  service  and  the  latter  in  the  regular 
army. 

Hr.  Palfrey  died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge  April  26,  1881,  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  was  elected  a corresponding  member  of 
this  Society  April  6, 1871,  and  showed  his  appreciation  of  our  labors 
by  presenting  to  the  library  a copy  of  his  abridged  history. 

Joseph  Sabin. 

Mr.  Sabin  was  born  at  Braunston,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
Bccember  9, 1821,  of  very  humble  parentage.  He  received  a limited 
common  school  education,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  apprenticed 
u for  the  full  period  of  seven  years”  to  Charles  Richards,  a well- 
known  Oxford  bookseller,  to  learn  the  trade  of  bookbinding.  He 
worked  at  this  trade  but  a short  time,  being  transferred  to  the  shop, 
which  was  more  to  his  taste,  and  where  he  soon  made  his  true  value 
felt.  In  this  position  he  remained  until  his  articles  expired  in  1842, 
acquiring  important  information  about  books  and  rare  editions,  which 
he  subsequently  used  to  great  advantage.  On  quitting  Mr.  Richards 
he  began  a partnership  with  a Mr.  Winterborn,  whose  sister  he  mar- 
ried, for  carrying  on  the  bookselling  and  book  auctioneering  business 
in  Oxford,  which,  however,  was  not  successful,  and  he  determined  to 
try  his  fortune  in  America.  He  arrived  at  New  York,  July  3,  1848, 
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but  soon  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  found  employment  in  the 
store  of  George  S.  Appleton.  Here  he  continued  a couple  of  years, 
and  then  removed  to  New  York,  and  got  a situation  with  Bangs  & 
Co.,  the  book  auctioneers,  as  compiler  of  their  sales  catalogues.  He 
first  specially  distinguished  himself  by  the  preparation  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis.  This 
was  followed  by  the  catalogues  of  many  other  famous  libraries  that 
were  brought  under  the  hammer,  notably  those  of  Messrs.  Corwin, 
Douglass,  Hazewell,  Burton,  Allan,  Wight,  Rice,  Squier,  and  Men- 
zies.  In  185T  he  returned  again  to  Philadelphia,  and  established 
the  well-remembered  bookstore,  No.  27  South  Sixth  Street ; but 
many  of  his  customers  being  from  the  South,  when  the  war  came  on 
his  business  was  broken  up,  and  again  he  went  to  New  York,  which 
be  made  his  final  home.  Here  he  opened  the  famous  store  on  Nassau 
Street,  conducting,  at  the  same  time,  auction  sales  of  important  libra- 
ries and  preparing  catalogues.  In  January,  1869,  he  started  The 
American  Bibliopolist , a literary  register  and  monthly  catalogue  of 
old  and  new  books,  and  repository  of  notes  and  queries.  The  scope 
of  the  Bibliopolist  was  subsequently  much  extended  from  the  original 
design,  until  it  became  a valuable  historical  and  literary  periodical. 
This  interesting  publication  continued  first  monthly,  and  then  bi- 
monthly, until  April,  1877,  forming  eight  complete  volumes  and  two 
numbers  of  the  ninth.  Before  leaving  Oxford  Mr.  Sabin  had  pub- 
lished a tract  on  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Buy 
land , with  Scriptural  Proofs  and  Preferences.  This  was  in  1844, 
the  year  of  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Sabin,  however,  will  be  best  known  by  the  voluminous  Dic- 
tionary of  Books  relating  to  America , which  he  projected  in  1856, 
and  issued  the  first  number  in  January,  1867.  Up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  seventy-eight  parts,  or  thirteen  volumes,  had  appeared,  carrying 
the  list  of  57,263  titles  to  the  name  Omai.  This  work  was  of  course 
more  of  a manual  labor  than  a mental  labor,  it  being  a mere  list  of 
titles,  very  few  annotations  being  added  to  the  books  recorded.  It 
will  remain  an  unfinished  monument  to  his  industry  unless  some 
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friendly  hand  takes  up  the  gathered  and  unused  material  4nd  com- 
pletes the  work.  In  1877  Mr.  Sabin  published  A Bibliography  of 
Bibliography , or  a handy  book  about  books  that  relate  to  books. 
This  was,  however,  nothing  more  than  a reprint  of  a portion  of  Pow- 
ers’s well-known  book,  with  some  additions  and  amendments.  It  had 
originally  appeared  with  other  portions  of  Mr.  Powers’s  volume,  not 
reprinted,  in  The  Bibliopolist. 

Mr.  Sabin  had  the  brusque  and  overbearing  manner  so  commonly 
found  in  the  lower  middle  class  of  Englishmen,  which  naturally  ren- 
dered him  generally  unpopular,  and  doubtless  contributed  to  his  want 
of  success  in  business  enterprises.  He  was  forever  having  reverses 
which  swept  him  back.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
June  5,  1881,  leaving  his  wife  and  six  children  to  survive  him.  Mr. 
Sabin  was  elected  a corresponding  member  of  this  Society  February 
4,  1869.  • 

Ferdinand  Keller. 

Dr.  Keller  was  born  December  20,  1800,  in  the  Schloss  at  Mar- 
talen  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  Swiss 
family,  whose  arms  were  granted  to  them  by  the  King  Maximilian  in 
1487.  In  early  life  Dr.  Keller  resided  in  England,  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  tutor  and  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Zurich  his  attention  was  directed 
to  arclneological  pursuits  by  a circumstance  that  deserves  mention. 
During  an  evening  walk,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  he  came  across  a group 
of  peasants  who  were  uprooting  an  old  tree,  which  had  fixed  itself  on 
some  pre-historic  tumulus.  The  contents  of  the  mound  were  thus 
brought  to  light  and  excited  a very  strong  interest  in  Dr.  Keller. 
The  following  day  he  gathered  a few  friends  together  to  inspect  these 
relics  of  past  ages,  and  from  this  occasion  and  this  assembly  was 
formed  the  now  well-known  Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich,  of  which 
Dr.  Keller  was  made  president,  a position  he  continued  to  occupy  for 
nearly  forty  years,  until  in  1871  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 
From  this  time  Dr.  Keller  was  ardent  and  earnest  in  antiquarian 
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labors  and  researches,  and  in  January,  1S54,  lie  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  at  Ober  Meilen,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  ol  Zurich  of  the 
remarkable  Palafittes,  or  Lacustrian  constructions,  which  have  been 
so  rich  in  anthropological  results.  Dr.  Keller  gave  to  these  construc- 
tions on  pile-work  the  German  name  of  Pfdhlbauten , which  was 
adopted  by  Italian  archaeologists  under  the  form  of  pala  jitta , and 
now  universally  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Palafittes. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  he  published  his  first  report  respecting  these 
discoveries.  It  was  a brief  but  lucid  description  accompanied  with 
numerous  illustrations,  and  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  there 
had  existed  in  ancient  times,  at  the  point  in  question,  habitations  of 
men  built  upon  pile-work.  Discoveries  of  the  same  kind  were  rapidly 
multiplied  in  Switzerland,  until  the  entire  body  of  Swiss  lakes  and 
morasses  were  found  to  teem  with  remains  of  a bygone  race  or  races 
who  had  lived  above  these  waters  during  the  many  ages  of  the  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  early  Iron  periods.  This  first  report  was  followed  by 
six  others,  which  appeared  respectively  in  1858,  1860,  1861,  1863, 
and  1865.  These  six  reports  were  translated  and  rearranged  into  a 
continuous  narrative  under  Dr.  Keller’s  supervision,  and  published  in 
a large  octavo  volume  with  many  plates,  entitled  The  Lake  Dwellings 
of  Switzerland  and  other  Parts  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Keller , translated  and  arranged  by  John  Edivard  Lee , F.S.A., 
F.Cr.S .,  London , 1866.  A second  edition  of  this  work,  extended  to 
two  volumes  and  very  expensively  illustrated,  was  issued  in  1878. 
This  work  of  Dr.  Keller  is  particularly  noticeable  for  the  omission  of 
all  idle  discussions  and  vain  theories.  It  is  a body  of  well-ascertained 
facts  and  accurate  figures,  not  twisted  and  turned  to  suit  the  pet  views 
of  the  narrator,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  scientific  investigators. 

Dr.  Keller  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1881,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
He  retained  his  mental  and  physical  vigor  until  about  two  months 
before  his  death,  when  his  friends  noticed  a change  which  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  lay  aside  all  work.  During  this  time  he  remained  out 
of  doors  for  a long  portion  of  each  day,  until  at  last  this  recreation 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  finally  he  passed  quietly  away.  One  of 
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the  last  letters  that  he  wrote  bore  date  May  27th,  less  than  two 
months  before  his  death,  and  was  addressed  to  our  fellow  member, 
Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber.  It  was  written  in  English,  and  was  in  refer- 
ence to  some  iron  tobacco-pipes  of  the  16th  or  17th  century,  which 
Dr.  Keller  had,  at  one  time,  inadvertently  thrown  away.  “As  a cor- 
respondent,” writes  Mr.  Barber,  “lie  was  prompt  and  obliging,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  give  information  to  those  who  sought  it.  He  was 
a fine  draughtsman  and  frequently  illustrated  objects  about  which  he 
was  writing  in  his  personal  correspondence.”  Dr.  Keller  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Society  December  7,  1871. 

Eugene  Anthony  V etromile. 

Father  Yetromile  was  born  in  the  city  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  province 
of  Lecce  ( terra  d’ Otranto'),  Italy — the  ancient  Salentina  litora  in 
Iapygia,  Magna  Grrcecia — on  the  22d  day  of  February,  1819.  lie 
was  of  a noble  patrician  family,  and  was  the  second  child  of  Pietro- 
Paolo-Raffaele  Yetromile,  by  his  wife  Maria-Antonia-Eliana-Pasca- 
lina-Felicia-Michela-Francesca-Cornelia  Margiotta.  When  three  days 
old  he  was  baptized  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Agatha,  by  the 
canon  D.  Luigi  Stajano,  D.D.  His  first  education  was  under  private 
instructors,  then  at  the  College  of  Naples,  and  finally  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  his  native  city,  where  he  was  graduated.  Subsequently  he 
came  to  this  country  and  entered  Georgetown  College,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  he  finished  his  education  for  the  priesthood,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1846.  For  about  twenty 
years  he  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  afterwards  be- 
came an  apostolic  missionary  to  the  Indians,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  connected  with  the  Congregation  di  Propaganda  Fide  in  Home. 
His  missionary  field  was  among  the  Etchemins  and  Abnakis  of  Maine, 
and  for  a long  time  he  had  pastoral  charge  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  in 
Machias ; his  more  recent  residence,  however,  was  at  Biddeford. 

Father  Yetromile  did  more  than  merely  minister  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  wards.  lie  became  deeply  interested  in  their  history 
and  their  language,  and  for  many  years  published  for  them  a picto- 
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graph  almanac,  Sande  Awihhigan.  He  also  prepared  for  them  a 
manual  of  prayer  and  instruction  in  several  Indian  dialects,  entitled 
Alnambay  Uli  Awihhigan , or  Indian  Good  Booh , made  by  Eugene 
Vetromile , S.  J.,  Indian  Patriarch,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Penobscot , 
Passamaquoddy , St.  John , Micmac , cmcZ  other  tribes  of  the  Abnahi 
Indians.  This  book  was  first  published  in  1856  ; the  next  year  a 
second  edition  appeared,  followed  in  1858  by  a third.  In  this  last 
year  he  also  published  A h iamihew intuha n gan , or  Prayer  Song , an 
abridgment  of  the  Gregorian  chants,  with  other  hymns  and  songs. 
This  was  followed  in  1860  by  Wewessi  Ubibian , or  Holy  Bible , a 
compendium  of  the  historical  and  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  Penobscot  and  Micmac,  the  two  leading  dialects  then 
existing  in  the  Abnaki  nation,  with  a literal  translation  into  English 
and  112  illustrations.  These  works  are  each  prefaced  by  sixteen 
concise  Rules  for  Reading  the  Language  of  the  Abnahi  Indians. 
Having  in  1858  contributed  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Collections  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society  a monograph  on  The  Abnahi  Indians , 
he  published  in  1866  The  Abnahis  and  their  History , or  Historical 
Notices  of  the  Aborigines  of  Acadia.  We  cannot  say  much  for  this 
book  as  a historical  work ; it  bears  the  evidence  of  having  been  pre- 
pared wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers, -and  is 
neither  elevated  in  its  tone  nor  philosophical  in  its  treatment. 

In  July,  186T,  Father  Vetromile  left  his  charge  for  an  extended 
tour  abroad,  travelling  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe  excepting 
Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden  — ascending  the  Nile  and  visiting 
Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  most  of  Asia  Minor.  Upon  his  return 
he  published  (1871)  Travels  in  Europe , Egypt , Arabia  Petrcea , 
Palestine , and  Syria , in  two  octavo  volumes.  He  apologizes,  in  the 
preface,  for  adding  another  book  of  travels  to  the  multitude  that 
have  appeared,  but  gives  as  his  reason  that  the  Catholics  have  no 
books  of  travels  other  than  those  written  by  Protestant  tourists, 
“ who  frequently  misrepresent,  perhaps  unintentionally,  the  real  cus- 
toms of  Catholic  countries,  and  sneer  at  the  practices,  manners, 
religion,  and  churches  of  Catholic  nations.”  The  taste  for  travel 
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once  engendered,  seems  never  to  die  out,  and  in  the  summer  of  1870 
Father  Vetromile  started  on  an  extended  tour  around  the  world. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and 
made  this  his  starting-point  for  the  great  lakes,  Canada,  California, 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  Australia,  China,  and  India.  The  principal 
object  of  his  journey  was  the  investigation  of  the  physiognomy, 
character,  manners,  language,  and  religion  of  the  natives,  and  his 
casual  observations  upon  them  will  be  found  in  his  Tour  in  Both 
Hemispheres , or  Travels  Around  the  World.  Hew  York , 1880. 

Father  Vetromile  again  visited  abroad  the  present  year,  and  while 
in  his  native  Gallipoli  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  died  on  the  23d 
of  August,  1881.  By  his  will  he  left  a sum  of  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot 
Indians,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  buried  at  Passamaquoddy. 
This  last  request  seems  in  strange  contrast  with  his  pride  of  family. 
He  once  wrote  to  me,  “All  my  ancestors  and  members  of  my  family 
are  buried  in  the  family  patrician  tomb  of  the  Church  of  the  Reform - 
ali  Franciscans.  A tomb  in  the  Dominican  Church  and  another  in 
St.  Francis  Di-Paula’s  Church  contain  the  remains  of  some  distant 
ancestors  and  collateral  relations.  The  law  in  the  kingdom  of  jNTajdes 
commanding  all  to  be  buried  in  graveyards  out  of  cities,  exempts 
noble  patrician  families  and  gives  them  privileges  to  inter  their  dead 
in  the  tombs  which  they  own  in  any  of  the  churches  of  the  city.” 
Father  Vetromile  had  prepared  a Dictionary  of  the  Several  Dialects 
of  the  Abnaki  Language,  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  with  other 
manuscripts  we  understand  are  deposited  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  Washington.  He  was  at  different  times  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres  in  the  College  of  Naples  ; Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy in  the  College  of  Nobles  in  Naples,  and  Prefect  in  the  same, 
and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  the  R.  C. 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Father  Vetromile  was  elected  a corresponding  member  of  this 
Society  January  3,  1867,  and  at  different  times  manifested  his  inter- 
est in  its  objects,  by  presenting  to  its  library  all  of  his  published 
writings,  and  to  its  numismatic  cabinet  a small  collection  of  coins. 
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Samuel  Foster  Haven. 

Mr.  Haven  was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  28,  1800.  He  was 
a son  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Haven,  and  was  graduated  hy  Amherst 
College  in  the  class  of  1826.  He  subsequently  read  law,  Avas 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Middlesex  County,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion in  Lowell,  until  his  removal  to  Worcester  in  1837,  which  place 
was  to  become  the  seat  of  his  future  usefulness  and  renown.  Before 
removing,  however,  he  had  been  invited  to  deliver  a historical  address 
on  the  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  his  native 
town,  Dedham,  Sept.  21,  1836,  which  was  published,  and  exhibits 
the  germ  of  that  historical  accuracy  and  carefulness  which  afterwards 
made  him  such  valuable  authority.  On  Sept.  23,  1837,  Mr.  Haven 
was  elected  Librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  patriot  printer  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  in 
1812,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  the  following  March.  It  is  in  this 
position  that  he  gained  for  himself  the  enviable  reputation  he  enjoyed 
for  high  scholarly  attainments  in  various  branches  of  learning,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  his  character  and  influence  elevated  the  Society 
to  the  first  rank  among  kindred  bodies. 

His  first  report  as  librarian  was  made  to  the  Society  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting,  held  in  May,  1839,  and  his  last  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  October,  1880.  These  documents  are  not  the  bare  skele- 
tons usual  in  such  papers,  but  are  filled  with  wise  suggestions,  care- 
ful considerations,  and  thorough  discussions  of  most  important  sub- 
jects, forming  a rich  mine  for  the  student  of  our  early  archaeology, 
history,  and  bibliography  to  delve  into,  with  the  certainty  of  finding 
rare  nuggets.  One  at  least  of  these  reports  was  reprinted  in  a sepa- 
rate pamphlet  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  with  the  title 
Remarks  on  the  Popham  Celebration  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
1865.  It  covers  thirty-two  pages,  and  is  exhaustive  in  its  exposure 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  claim,  then  recently  set  up,  for  Popham 
and  Gorges,  as  the  first  colonists  of  New  England. 

In  addition  to  his  legitimate  labors  as  librarian,  he  on  several 
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occasions  presented  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  of 
which  he  wras  a member  from  1855,  covering  some  topic  of  interest, 
and  for  Yol.  III.  of  the  Arcliceologia  Americana , edited  the  Records 
of  the  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay , with  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  company  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  members, 
which  he  subsequently  made  use  of  in  his  chapter  on  The  Massa- 
chusetts Company , in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston;  while  to  Yol. 
IY.  he  contributed  an  introduction  and  notes  to  a Narrative  of  a 
Voyage  to  Spitzbergen  in  the  Year  1613.  In  the  course  of  lectures 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  during  the  winter  of  1868-69,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  he  gave  one  on  the 
History  of  G-rants  under  the  Great  Council  for  New  England , a 
subject  wrhich  he  treated  in  such  a charming  way  as  to  deprive  it  of 
the  dryness  commonly  incident  to  such  discussions. 

Mr.  Haven’s  chief  work,  however,  was  his  earliest,  to  which  many 
of  his  reports  served  as  sequels.  It  was  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  1856,  as  part  of  Y ol.  YIII.  of  Contributions  to 
Knowledge,  and  is  entitled  Archaeology  of  the  United  States;  or 
Sketches , Historical  and  Bibliographical , of  the  Progress  of  Infor- 
mation and  Opinion  respecting  Vestiges  of  Antiquity  in  the  United 
States.  This  work  was  carefully  and  favorably  noticed  in  the  North 
American  Review  and  other  organs,  and  at  once  took  a position  from 
which  it  has  never  fallen ; although,  of  course,  since  its  publication 
much  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  general  subject.  Yet,  in 
his  last  report  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that,  in  this  very  work,  twenty-five  years  before,  he  advanced  the 
opinion  now  promulgated  by  Huxley  in  The  Coming  of  Age  of  the 
Origin  of  Species , that  “ the  fossil  fauna  of  the  Western  Territories 
of  America  bids  fair  to  exceed  in  interest  and  importance  all  other 
tertiary  deposits  put  together.” 

In  the  summer  of  1866,  Mr.  Haven  went  to  Europe,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Charles  Deane  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  as  a delegate  from 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  the  Congress  of  Antiquaries  at  Antwerp, 
which  was  called  to  meet  in  August,  but  did  not  assemble,  owing  to 
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the  political  condition  of  Europe  and  the  danger  of  the  cholera.  Mr. 
Haven  remained  abroad,  however,  a year,  recruiting  his  health 
and  investigating  the  many  interesting  and  important  subjects  con- 
stantly presented  to  his  notice.  His  fellow  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  express  their  affection  and  regard  for  him,  presented  to 
the  Society,  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  held  in  Boston  April  30, 
1879,  a three-quarter  portrait  of  him,  which  was  subsequently  lielio- 
tvped,  and  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  pamphlet  containing  the 
record  of  the  meeting.  Two  years  later,  owing  to  ill-health,  he 
resigned  the  position  he  had  filled  so  well  for  forty-three  years,  and 
the  Society,  by  resolution,  requested  him  to  accept  the  honorary 
position  of  Librarian  Emeritus.  This  severance  of  old  ties  he  did 
not  long  survive.  Mr.  Haven  died  at  his  residence  in  Worcester 
Sept.  5,  1881.  It  is  impossible  on  paper,  and  in  a brief  sketch  like 
this,  to  do  anything  like  adequate  justice  to  Mr.  Haven’s  abilities  and 
qualities;  his  life-work  is  his  record,  and  an  inspection  of  that  can 
alone  tell  the  story.  Harvard  University  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  1852,  and  his  alma  mater  that  of  LL.I). 
in  1879.  He  was  elected  a corresponding  member  of  this  Society 
June  7,  1866. 


Edwin  Augustine  Dalrymple. 

Dr.  Dalrymple  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  and  Mary  S.  [Au- 
gustine] Dalrymple,  and  was  horn  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  4,  1817. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  College  in  Baltimore, 
and  upon  leaving  this  seminary  he  entered  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 
Didier,  where  he  spent  some  time  acquiring  those  careful  and  method- 
ical habits  which  stood  him  in  such  good  need  in  after  life.  Subse- 
quently he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and,  having  completed  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  he  was 
ordained  a Deacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  July  16,  1843, 
by  Bishop  Meade.  His  first  charge  was  the  old  church  at  Hanover, 
Va.,  and  the  historical  St.  Peter’s  at  New  Kent  Court-house,  where 
George  Washington  was  married  to  the  widow  Custis.  He  then  be- 
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came  principal  of  the  Episcopal  High  School  near  Alexandria,  where 
he  remained  until  1852,  when  he  resigned  and  made  a two  years’  trip 
to  Europe,  travelling  extensively  and  returning  to  his  native  town  in 
the  fall  of  1854.  Here  he  became  President  of  the  School  of  Letters 
and  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of  Maryland, 
a position  which  he  retained  until  1875.  During  these  twenty-one 
years  he  educated  the  sons  of  most  of  the  principal  families  in  Balti- 
more, and  while  he  was  severely  strict  in  his  discipline  and  teaching, 
he  was  noted  for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  impartiality.  On  January 
1,  I860,  Dr.  Dalrymple  took  free  charge  of  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
the  Martyr,  Hanover  Square,  Baltimore,  which  he  diligently  served, 
without  a stipend,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1871  he  was 
chosen  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Diocesan  Convention,  and  in  1880 
was  made  Historiographer  of  the  Diocese,  to  succeed  the  late  Rev. 
Ethan  xVllen,  D.D.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  examining 
chaplains  of  the  diocese,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Rector  to 
the  House  of  Refuge.  These  statistics  show  what  a busy,  active  life 
he  led,  and  it  might  be  supposed  left  him  no  time  for  other  pursuits. 
Not  so,  however ! One  of  his  chief  characteristics  was  his  unbounded 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  work.  lie  was  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
attending  its  roving  annual  meetings,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He 
was  also  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the 
Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia,  as 
well  as  one  of  its  Trustees,  and  for  twenty -four  years  was  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  It 
is  in  this  last  position  that  he  is  best  known  outside  of  his  native 
city.  In  the  Historical  Society  he  was  also  for  a long  period  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  a prominent  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  in  the  latter  capacity  drawing 
from  his  rich  store  of  learning  many  valuable  editorial  notes ; not- 
ably in  Father  White’s  narrative  of  a Voyage  to  Maryland,  published 
by  the  Society  in  February,  1874.  Dr.  Dalrymple  was  eminently 
a bookish  man,  and  his  library  of  over  fourteen  thousand  volumes  of 
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rare  and  choice  editions  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  private  collection  of  books  south  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  books,  Dr.  Dalrymple  had  a rare  collection  of  manuscripts, 
coins,  and  aboriginal  stone  implements.  His  tastes  were  broad. 
He  held  a very  high  rank  as  a theological  scholar,  probably  few 
men  being  more  learned  than  he  in  sacred  literature.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  broad  acres  of  science,  and  the  local  history 
of  his  native  State  called  for  his  eager  attention.  But  the  pur- 
suit in  which  he  was  most  particularly  interested,  especially  within 
latter  years,  was  that  of  the  antiquary.  He  delighted  in  archaeology, 
he  enjoyed  numismatics,  and  the  Indian  nomenclature  of  the  entire 
country,  its  streams,  and  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  plains  received 
his  earnest  study.  Although  Dr.  Dalrymple’s  name  does  not  appear 
on  many  publications  yet  he  was  always  generous  in  communicating 
his  knowledge  to  others,  and  notwithstanding  his  many  engagements 
was  ready  to  give  his  time  to  enlighten  less  fortunate  correspondents. 
He  was  a most  agreeable  companion,  full  of  anecdote,  a keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  a clear  judgment,  which  made  his  conversation  both  in- 
structive and  entertaining.  I had  the  pleasure  of  his  friendship  for 
many  years,  and  I speak  that  what  I do  know.  Dr.  Dalrymple  had 
been  for  some  time  in  failing  health,  but  never  relinquishing  his  inte- 
rest in  historical  subjects,  visited  Yorktown  at  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration. Returning  to  his  home  he  suddenly  became  worse,  and  died 
October  30, 1881,  from  acute  bronchitis  and  a complication  of  diseases. 
He  was  elected  a corresponding  member  of  this  Society  April  6, 1871, 
and  held  the  position  of  Honorary  Vice-President  for  the  State  of 
Maryland  from  1878  to  his  death.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  on  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  Numismatic  and  Arcliceo- 
logical  Society , he  was  chosen  its  first  President.  Dr.  Dalrymple 
never  married,  and  died  intestate,  so  that  his  superb  library  and 
valuable  collections  will  probably  be  dispersed.  He  received  the 
honorary  degrees  of  A.M.,  D.D.,  and  S.T.D.  from  various  institutions 
of  learning. 
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